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ABSTRACT 
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collaborative effort of the entire- ^taff ; available resources; a 
choice of teaching strategies; and a continuum of services. 
Anticipated outcomes include increased acquisition of the core 
curriculum by a greater number of students, a decrease in grade-level 
retention and the dropout rate, and increased success rate for 
transition to post-secondary education and/or employment. After an 
introduction and a statement of findings, the repc -^t presents 27 
questions and answers about a unified system, fo.Hovi/ed by separate 
sections which cover: safeguards, funding, goveruaiice, core 
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Introduction 

About one third of C'^fonda students drop out of high school prior to gi-adu- 
ation.* Many who do gradu .ie are unprepared to make the transition to the world of 
work and/or post secondary education. Natirnwide, 30% of recent high school 
graduates are functionally illiterate.' 

iAlthough a plethora of categorical programs designed to meet the needs of 
students who are at-risk of failing in school have been developed in the past decade, 
their very nature sometimes prevents the delivery of an appropriate level of service 
to these students. Each categorical program has its own eligibility requirements and 
regulations as to how the resources provided may be expended. Thus, some stu- 
dents who have difficulty succeeding in school are denied extra help because they 
do not qualify for specialized programs. 

Califonua educators have embraced the concept of providing instruction in the 
core curricular areas to all students. While successful for many, this has not proved 
to be as feasible for mildly handicapped students and those students in other cate- 
gorical programs. 

The desire to help each child achieve success commensurate with his or her 
abilities has led to much research and discussion. Prominent educators such as 
Margaret C. Wang, Maynard C. Reynolds, William Stainback, Susan Stainback and 
others have argued that such students should not be educated in a program where 
they leave the regtilar classroom for special instruction, thus perhaps missing in- 
struction in some core curricular subject. Instead, these educators favor a program 
whereby the special and general education teachers work together to assist the 
student without the student leaving the classroom. Other equally prominent educa- 
tors, including James M. Kauffman, Barbara K. Keogh, and Tanis Bryan, believe that 
the pullout approach was developed because students were not receiving adequate 
instruction to meet their specialized needs within the classroom, that it is effective, 
and that students needn't be deprived of instruction in the core rurriculum. 



^Cal^ornia 2000, A People in Transition, (p. 17) Asiembly Office of Research, June 1986. 

^ Educating Students with Learning Disabilili£f—A Shared Responsibility, Madeline WUl, November, 1986. 
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In response to these concerns/ Patrick Campbell, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Special Education, California State Department of Education, 
appointed a General Education/Spedal Education Interface Task Force early in 
1987 and charged it witji: 

'The development of new (ot revised) service delivery models which could be 
used at a school site level which would allow for maximum interaction between 
special education and general education. 

'These models would address the following concepts: 

1. The consideration and imnlementation of the Core curriculum with special 
education students; 

2. An emphasis on the development of higher level cognitive skills for special 
education students; 

3. The ability to plan at the local school site how available categorical resources 
[including Resources Specialist Programs (RSP) and all Designated Instruc- 
tional Services (DIS)] could be maximized and coordinated; 

4. The most efficient utilization of all support personnel in the planning and 
delivery of services for all students; 

5. The consideration of alternative instructional strategies which would best meet 
the needs of students integrated at the school site i.e.. Direct Service versus < 
Consultation Model. 

'The models developed would be piloted (on a volunteer basis) in 1988-1989. 
Strong staff development and evaluation components would be provided by the 
State Department of Education as integral parts of the piloting." 

Organizations invited to participate on the Task Force included The Advisory 
Comnussion on Special Education, California Teachers Association, Social Education 
Local Plan Area (SELPA) Directors, Association of California School Administrators, 
(SEACO) of Education, California Association of Resource Specialists, Honig Infor- 
mal Advisory Committee, State Department of Education, Institutions of Higher 
Education, California Speech-Language-Hearing Association, Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation, California Association of School Psychologists, Council for Exceptional 
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Children, California Association of Private Special Education Schools and California 
School Nurses Organization. Parents and practitioners in the field of both general 
and special education also participated. 

The Task Force l^egan its work with extensive reading from the literature (see 
references). Panel presentations of the "New Haven Model" and the "El Cajon 
Model" included a tour of classes in El Cajon Valley Union School District in San 
Diego. 

At a two-day policy forum, presentations were made by Thomas Skrtic, Associ- 
ate Professor, University of Kansas, (An Organizational Analysis of Special Education 
Reform); Lawrence Gloeckler, Assistant Commissioner, Office for Education of Chil- 
dren with Handicapping Conditioiis, New York State Department of Education 
(Impiementation of Statewide Policy Change); and Marilyn Friend, Assistant Professor, 
Northern Illinois University (Pragmatic Issues in the Development of Consultation Pro- 
grams in Local School Districts) 

The Task Force recommends that the Proceedings of the Policy Analysis Forum be 
made available to interested parties through Resources in Special Education (RiSE). 

The Task Force spent several meetings discussing possible alternatives in 
service delivery which would be appropriate for California. Each possible approach 
to correcting perceived problems was found to be inapplicable in some situations. 

After considerable study, brainstorming and discussion, the Task Force reached 
the consensus that tiiere is no one model appropriate for all schools and all children. 
The Task Force believes there are many individual components and /or alternative 
systems which will successfully address the needs of tiie at-risk learner. These range 
from currently existing systems to a complete restructuring of a school's organiza- 
tion (see section on implementation). Each school wishing to develop a unified 
system, as recommended by the Task Force, will find components which may be 
applicable to that school. 

The Task Force believes that it is critical for each school site to spend the time 
needed to thoughtfully develop a plan which will best serve ti\e students at that site, 
using all available resources and staff strengths found at ti\e site. 
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In developing our recommendations, the Task Force kept as its focus the needs 
of mildly and moderately handicapped youngsters. Also considered were the needs 
of students who are at-risk of failure in school, and yet do not meet the eligibility 
requirements of the various categorical programs, including special education. The 
needs of more severely handicapped students have not been addressed in this docu- 
ment. 

To adequately address the needs of the student population with which it is 
concerned, the Task Force firmly believes that the interest and cooperation of all site 
and district personnel is required. A personal commitment by each individual is a 
prerequisite to successful change in the delivery systems in order to better meet the 
needs of all students. 

Finally, these recommendations should not be interpreted to mean that the 
rights of the handicapped children to a free appropriate education should in any 
way be diminished. 



NOTE: The various sections of the report have been written by individuals or small groups. Therefore, the 
reader may possibly see differences in writing style. It is also noteworthy that consensus of opinion has been 
achieved on the document unless otherwise noted. The report, although not a perfect manuscript, is a valuable 
document and the result of considerable effort on the part of Task Force Members. 
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Statement of Findings 

Increasing numbers of students ate ''falling through the cracks" in the present 
educational service delivery system in California. These are typically the students 
who are deemed not eligible for additional services outside the realm of general 
education. The task force believes that in order to meet the needs of these stu- 
dents and to enhance the learning environment in our schools, the following 
precepts must be adopted: 

• All students are entitled to an appropriate education ensuring the mastery of 
basic skills and the acquisition of the core curriculum, unless specific alterna- 
tive goals are designated on a students special education Individualized 
Education Program (lEP). 

• All students are entitled to be valued as individuals, having their 
learning strengths acknowledged and having their educational needs 
adequately addressed in an effective and timely manner. 

• High performance expectations must be maintained for all students. 

• Provision of services which promote student success is the obligation 
of the school and is the responsibility of the entire school staff. 

• No student may be disenfranchised from receiving appropriate 
educational assistance because he/she does not ''fit" any of the 
designated criteria for services. 

Examination of various approaches and trends led the Task Force to adopt the 
following beliefs: 

• Individual student needs can best be met through a unified 
system at the school site which involves a team process to focus on 
student needs. A unified system is a coordinated, collaborative effort 
among Hie entire staff at each school site. Through this system an 
educational program which supports student success can be designed 
and implemented utilizing all available resources, a choice of 
teaching strategies, and a continuum of services. 

A unified system which supports success for all students may necessitate : 

1 . Altering the traditional manner of school operation 

2. Developing and clarifying roles for staff members 

3. Utilizing a wider range of educational approaches 
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4. Developing currf culur i ' aligned with the district's 
core curriculum and addresses all styles of learning 

5. Expanding coordination among school staff 

6. Training 

7. Enhancing communication with parents 

• A unified system of service delivery can occur within individual 
school sites and in a school district where all departments and 
programs support the concept and work together cooperatively. 

« Successful implementation of a unified system at school sites 

will require the support of, and collaborative plannuig among, school 
board members, parents, community, professional educators and staff 
at school sites, districts, county offices of education. Special Education 
Local Planning Areas (SELPAs), the State Department of Education, institu- 
tions of higher education and other related agencies. 

• The development of successful unified systems will be dependent 
upon supportive leadersliip at all levels — ^federal, state, regional, 
county, district and school site. 

• The unified system developed will be tmique to each school 

site based on the needs of Uie students. There is not an 'Ideal'' model 
or service delivery approach. The spediic elements of a imified 
system at each school site consideration of a variety of alternative 
service delivery approaches, staff strengths, etc. 

Anticipated outcomes would include: 

• Increased acquisition of the core curriculum and higher level 
thinking skilk by a greater number of students. 

• Decrease in grade-level retention and dropout rate. 

• Higher percentage of diplomas granted. 

• Increased success rate for transition to post-secondary education 
and/or employment. 

• Inaeased ability to successfully address the needs of a wider range of 
students within the framework of general education. 

For the benefit of all students, the Task Force believes that special education, 
other categoricals and general education can and must interface in a more effec- 
tive manner, while ensuring that categorical students are receiving services of 
appropriate intensity and quality to meet their needs. The intent is not to dilute 
current services provided, nor to change or abrogate due process rights. 
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Questions and Answers About a Unified System 

The following questions and answers have been generated as a result of Task 
Force deliberations as well as discussions with other mdividuals. The intent of these 
questions and answers is to assist ihe reader to fully understand the Tank Force's 
recommendations. 

1. Are the Task Force's recommendations directed at any particular group of stu 
dents? 

The Task Force kept as its focus the needs of the mildly and moderately 
handicapped students. Also considered were the needs of students who are 
at risk of failure in school, and yet do not meet the eligibility requirements 
ot the various categorical programs, including special educatioxu 

2. What is an at-risk learner? 

An at-risk learner is any student who is having difficulty succeeding in 
school. 

3. What is a unified system? 

A unified system is a coordinated collaborative effort among the entire 
staff at each school. A unified system will support student success and 
utilize all available resources, a choice of teadiing strategies and a contin- 
uum of services. 

4. Is a unified system the same thing as a School-Based Coordmation Program Act 
(1981) developed and implemented imder California Education Code Chapter 30, 
52800 et seq.? 

No. A unified system is one wherein all personnel collaborate to bring the 
best possible services to all children in the school. The Task Force strongly 
recommends a wide range of possible models be examined prior to any 
schoors development of their plan. However, this dociunent should give 
some guidance to those wishing to implement a school-based coordinated 
program. 

5. Is a unified system the consulting model? 

No. Consulting skills may be part of a unified system at a school site. Each 
school site should develop its own plan based on the needs of the students 
at the site, the strengths of the staff and available resources. 

6. Who is responsible for the education of all students? 

Each staff member, certified and classified, at both the school and district 
level, shares responsibility for all students. Specific responsibilities 
should be designated in the school plan for a unified system. 
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7. Will all schools in California be required to develop a plan for a unifiedsystem? 

No. Schools shv uld develop their plans at the time that is most appropriate 
for t^-hat school, llie Task Force believes that successful plans are devel- 
oped when schools wish to improve the education provided to all children. 

8. Will all districts or schools be required to deliver all categorical programs? 

No. Each school should work with the categorical programs and other 
resources available to that school. Each school will choose, through the 
plan developed at that school, how to use the specific categorical resources 
available to it Schools which have few resources other than diiiirict re- 
sources can still plan and implement a imified system. 

9. Will all schools in California be required to immediately implement plans for 
fuufied systems? 

No. Pilot programs should be developed initially so that a variety of serv- 
ice delivery models can be disseminated statewide. Each school site will 
develop its own model depending on the needs of its students, the 
strengths of its staff, and available resources. Schools will change their 
service delivery models only after they have thoroughly planned a unified 
system. 

10. Will reorganization of schools be required? 

In S itae instances, the school should continue in its present orgardzation. 
In others, considerable reorganization may be undertaken. The amount of 
reorganization should depend upon the sp<*cific school plan. 

11. What is the role of the District Board of Trustees? 

The Board of Trustees must adopt policy(ies) which give oveiall direction 
for the development of a unified syst?m. They must allocate sufficient 
resources to implement the system. Each Board of Trustees must demand 
ongoing e\ aluation of the implementation of unified systems and direct 
resources for improvements as needed. 

12. What is the role of district level administration? 

The superintendent and other district level administrators must give sup- 
portive leadership in developing and implementing school plans. They 
must keep Boards of Trustees informed of school plans as they are devel- 
oped and implemented, and recommend the allocation of resources to 
implement and improve the plans. 

13. What is the role of the bargaining unit? 

The bargaining unif s primary role is to negotiate a district-wide contract 
for its membership. School plans must be reviewed in light of the the 
negotiated contract to ascertain that the plan does not violate the contract. 
Procediues need to be developed to reconcile any differences. 
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14. If schools are reorganized to promote greater cooperation between general 
education, special education and other categorical programs, will mildly and 
moderately handicapped children receive only the core curriculum? 

No. Handicapped children will receive both the core 
curriculum and those services which are indicated in their lEFs. 

15. What is the core curriculum? 

Hie term core curriculum refers to the course of study adopted by the 
school district and required for grade level promotion and graduation. It 
contains the requirements of Education Code 51225.3 and all the skills and 
knowledge by subject area and grade level which the district determines to 
be essential for every student to learn. 

16. Hov7 will the core curriculum interface with the needs of mildly and moderately 
handicapped children and those children at risk of failure? 

It will be necessary for sdiool districts to align all curricula, including, for 
example, special education curricula, bilingual curricula, etc. with the 
district's core curriculum. 

17. Will in-service training on the core curriculum be required? 

Yes. The Task Force recommends that all administrative, certified and 
classified personnel participate jointly in in-service training. 

18. Will maximum caseloads for resource specialists or speech and language 
specialists be changed? 

No. Resource specialist caseloads will remain at a maximum of 28. SELPA- 
wide average caseloads for speech and language specialists will remain at 
55. 

19. How will resource specialists ser/e non-identified children without increasing 
their caseloads? 

There are a variety of creative ways to solve this problem. Please refer to 
the section on funding for a complete discussion. 

20. If caseloads for resource specialises were to be reduced in order to serve 
non-identified children, would funding be effected? 

Each school must take care to conform to current caseload requirements in 
order to avoid the recapture of Instructional Personnel Service Units (IPSU). 
Refer to the section on funding for a complete discussion. 

21. Is the primary purpose of a unified system to save money? 

No. The purpose of the unified system is to meet the needs of all children, 
not save money. 
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22. What are the costs of implementing a tmified system? 

There will be a varying amount of costs for planning. It is the intent of 
these recommendations that unified systems be implemented within the 
framework of existing resources available to each school. Although costs 
will vary from school to school, and may increase in some instances, some 
schools may find no additional resources will be needed. 

23. Can federal resources be included in a unified system? 

Yes, but only in compliance with all federal laws and regulations. 

24. Will changes in the Education Code be required? 

Permissive implementation of current legislation may be required. Legal 
barriers to the implementation of unified systems of delivery educational 
services to students must be identified and corrective legislation intro- 
duced as necessary. 

25. Will the rights of special education students be diminished? 

No. Individuals '/vith exceptional needs will receive all services specified 
in their lEPs. 

26. Will the learning environment for all students be enhanced' 

Yes. A coordinated collaborative approach for meeting the needs of mildly 
and moderately handicapped students, as well as those at-risk of failure, 
will likely result in better services for all students. 

27. What are the benefits of implementing a unified system? 

It is expected that there will be inaeased ability to address the needs of a 
wider range of students within the framework of general education; residt- 
ing in a deaeased dropout rate, a higher number of students receiving i\igh 
school diplomas and inaeased success for students in making the transi 
tion to post-secondary education or employment 
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Safeguards 

The area of safeguards is generally perceived to relate only to the protection of 
rights for special education students; however, in this document the rights of general 
education students and at-risk learners will also be addressed. Safeguards regard- 
ing the rights of staff also need to be acknowledged, maintained and/or expanded. 
Another important consideration is maintaining an appropriate and effective educa- 
tional delivery system for all students in the general education program, while 
protecting the rights of the individual with exceptional needs. A crudal element is 
to maintain appropriate programming for the mildly /moderately handicapped 
student. A continuum of options needs to be available at school sites for all students 
at-risk, mcluding special education students, while ensurii^g equal access to the core 
curriculum delivered as appropriate to the students' needs and in the least restric- 
tive environment. 

Issue On«s: Parent-student rights as identified by federal and California law. 
None of the specific components or discussions included in this document are in- 
tended to abrogate the rights guaranteed to parents and individuals with excep- 
tional needs (IWENs). Included in these rights are such areas as: prior notice, parent 
consent to lEPs, "stay put" provisions, due process hearings and complaint proce- 
dures and the commitment for overall parent/ FL^ident involvement in the lEP plan- 
ning process. 

Issue Two? How do the rights of the at-risk learner interact or impact on the 
rights guaranteed individuals with exceptional needs IWENs? At the current time 
the at-risk learner is not afforded those rights guaranteed to IWENs. However, the 
School-Based Program Coordination Act of 1981 (AB777), developed and imple- 
mented under CaUfomia Education Code Chapter 30, Section 56000, et seq., is one 
mechanism that is available which permits special education and other categorical 
staff to serve non-identified at-risk learners. Even though no formal rights exist for 
the at-risk learner beyond those afforded general education students, a guiding 
principle of any delivery system must include a process for parent involvement and 
approval. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. Continue to utii; . the existing School-Based Coordination Program Act of 
1981(AB 777), developed and implemented under California Education 
Code Chapter 30, Section 56000, et seq. 

2. Develop specific legislation that would protect the rights of the at-risk 
learner and provide a mechanism for those students to be served by 
special educational program(s) staff. 

3. Partntal/guardian involvement at the Student Study Team level and notifi- 
cation for a specific service/intervention could be utilized to allow special- 
ized program staff to serve non-identified at-risk learners. 

4. When ?' i at-risk learner is being served by a specialized program staff 
member, there must be a mechanism in place to ensure parent(s)/ 
guardian(s) notification. It is desirable that there be a written description 
of an individualized program for the student 

5. Inherent in each of these alternatives is a need to provide a mechanism 
that would insure equitable treatment of special education staff; i.e. 
caseload minimtun/maximums and a matching of the staff member's 
skills and abilities to the needs . the students to be served. Coordination 
with other categorical program staff members and other site level resources 
is critical to insure the success of the alternatives discussed above. 

6. As the planning model is being developed it must include assurance 
statements that would include: 

A. Procedural safeguard guarantees 

B. Curricula appropriate to the needs of all students 
C Maximum delivery caseloads 

D. Service delivery options 

E. A process for ongoing evaluation 

F. Staff development 

7. Every school will need to develop a vehicle for planning that includes the 
school principal, staff, commimity and parents. Existing models include 
the School-Based Program Coodination (SBPC) Act and S^^liool Improve- 
ment Plan (SIP) School Site Cotmcils as referenced in the Frogram Quality 
Review Guidelines. Regardless of the model utilized, there must be parity 
in representatiOA. 

8. Each school should develop data collection and monitoring systems to track 
all at-risk students. Periodic reviews of students' progress will need to be 
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scheduled as well as ongoing evaluation oi the data to determine program 
effectiveness. 

9. Reconfiguration of service delivery systems as they impact job descrip- 
tions, personnel evaluations, caseload and/or class size maximums 
should be reviewed for consistency with the local collective bargaining 
agreements. When there are disagreements or inconsistencies between the 
school's plan and the local collective bargaining agreement, a process to 
resolve such situations must be developed. A recommendation is that the 
exclusive bargaining agent be consulted on areas impacting working condi- 
tions of employees. 

10. Every effort should be made to protect the rights of staff members, includ- 
ing those who dissent from the school plan. This may be accomplished 
either by providing opportuinities for transfer or the recognition of the right 
to a different opinioiL 
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Funding 

In examining the funding issues related to the General Education/Spedal 
Education Interface, there are three major issues: 1) Implications; 2) Sources of 
Funding; 3) Adequaq^ of Funding. 

Issue One: Implications in the Current Funding System. Special education finance 
in the State of California is a complex and multifaceted funding model. It has devel- 
oped over time to facilitate the delivery of special education to individuals with 
exceptional needs based on current federal and state law. In attempting to modify 
that system and enhance the interface of general and special education, the fimding 
system must be studied carefully. 

1. Study of current law 

It is important to understand what is permitted imder current law, 
what is prohibited, and those areas where there is not a dear 
delineation. Some examples indude: 

A. The caseload for resource spedalists allows up to 28 students in 
the resoiLTces spedalist program. Legal opinion has already 
indicated that 28 is interpreted as the total maximum caseload, 
induding both identified and non-identified students. 

B. The Resource Spedalist caseload is one of the factors that drives the 
funding mechanism both to qualify for ii^CTef^sed funding through 
the Instructional Persoimel Service Unit (H'SU) growth process 
and to avoid redudng funding through the IPSCJ recapture process. 

2. Costs of implementation 

The second issue that has implications on the current funding system 
is the issue of incentives and disincentives. Spedal education funding 
of IPSU is currently driven by caseload factors. In order for a program to 
qualify for additional IPSUs, a program must average a certain number 
of students. Those programs falling below a designated number may 
face a reduction in funds. Therefore, administrators are encouraged to 
keep or increase caseloads in order to maintain the current level of 
service. Current thinking that encourages a general education /spedal 
education interface suggests that nonidentified students be served with 
those identified. No matter how much one might support this concept if 
it reduces the capadty to fimd the IPSU that is serving both sets of children, 
then it is a disincentive to the development of such interface. 
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Issue Two: Sources of Funding. Funding from all categorical programs, including 
special education, must be carefully studied at the local school site level, the regional 
level and the state level. If a unified system is to be effective, it needs to draw from 
all sources of funding in order to maximize the service delivery at the school site 
level. 

Example: Co-funding of a resource specialist program would be a possibility 
that could solve the issue of disincentives from the special education fiscal side. 
If the caseload of the resource specialist were to be 28, and 7 children were not 
formally identified as receiving fypedal education services, then 25% of the Full 
Time Equivalent (FTE) teacher could be funded by a combmation of categorical 
and general funds, or even other categorical fund dollars. This would allow 
special education to show a .75 FTE and thereby avoid the recapture and 
caseloading factors in our fiscal system. This would serve as an incentive and 
would encourage the cooperation necessary to implement a unified system. 

Issue Three: Adequacy of Funding at State and Federal Levels. Special education 
funding has been designated by both state and federal law to serve only handi- 
capped children. These funds have never been sufficient to completely fund state- 
wide needs. In order to implement an interface, there must be guarantees that an 
equal number of dollars, even if comingled with funds from other sources, will flow 
directly to handicapped children rather than having an ever growing ntimber of 
students who are not identified diluting the effectiveness of the programs. The 
ability to comingle funds at the local level and the impact of such an approach re- 
mains unclear. This will need clarification at both the federal and state level. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. The State Department of Education should undertake a study to allow waivers of 
the Education Code so that a specific school site caseload average may be reduced 
from 24 to 20 and still be able to maintain their Instructional Personnel Service 
Units (IPSU). 

2. The waiver for adjustment of average caseload for speech/ language and hearing 
specialists would need support from the district and SELPA to request State 
waivers to reduce the average caseload. The unit allocation plan at the SELPA ' 
level would have to allow some mechanism for exception or waiver. 

3. Tliere needs to be a recognition of the impact of a unified system on the SELPA 
level. Regionalized service and program specialists' income would allow some 
form of flexibility, so that other sources of income could fund portions of those 
services currently being provided through the regionalized services and program 
specialist drilars. 

Example: 

Program specialists could be pariially funded from general education funds, 
i.e., .75 FIE by special education and .25 PTE by the curriculum office. 

Example: 

Pooling of resources for services, such as Management Information Services (MIS) 
might be initiated. Unduplicated pupil coimt drives the amount of dollars received 
into the SELPA for regionalized service and program specialists. This would again 
encourage a higher caseload, i.e., a SELPA which operated 100 resource specialist 
programs with an average caseload of 24, would receive regionalized service dollars 
based on 2400 students. If the average identified caseloads of resource specialists 
dropped to 20, those dollars earned would be based on 2000 students. At $91 per 
student, that difference of 4C0 children would mean $36,400 reduction at the SELPA 
level. This could lead to a reduction in existing services and \hus be a disincentive. 

4. A unified system would need to provide funds to offset the loss through special 
education, while providing additional funding to encoturage the development of 
this concept through quality staff review. Federal dollars would be reduced 
through the loss of identified special education students. The California State 
Department of Education would need to communicate with the federal govern- 
ment to explore mechanisms to avoid the loss of these funds. 

5. Implementation of major change, both at the school site level or from the perspec- 
tive of statewide change, involves a critical analysis of the costs involved with the 
proposed implementation. The Task Force reconunends that there be pilots to 
study costs associated with school-based coordination and general education/ 
special education interface. 
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Governance 

Issue One: Recognition of current legal requirements. Public Law 94-142, and Cali- 
fornia Law, as found in Education Code Chapter 30, Section 56000, et seq. must be 
addressed. The legal requirements of federal and state law need to be examined 
carefully by legal counsel and, if appropriate, should be modified to allow greater 
flexibility at the levels of governance. Such analysis should include a clarification of 
what is currently allowed, what is expressly prohibited, what are the uncertain 
areas, what are the recommended legal changes and at which levels, in order to 
encourage and implement a unified system of service delivery and, where appropri- 
ate, school-based coordination of programs. 

Issue Two: Roles and responsibilities, and restrictions from each level of govern- 
ment (i.e., the federal, state, SELF A, county office of education, district, school site 
and community) need to be clarified. At the district level, the superintendent, as 
well as staff, need to be dearly aware of their roles. At the site, the school site coun- 
cil, the parents, the principals, the teachers, the classified staff, and the students all 
need to be working cooperatively in order to improve the interface of all educational 
programs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. A specific delineation of the roles and responsibililies of each level of govern- 
ment within the structure needs to be defined in order to promote a unified 
system. 

2. A clarification of the federal government's support for this position. The State 
Department of Education should continue to give direction beyond the exist- 
ing Program Advisory, including assistance at the SELPA level for how the 
SELPA can most effectively interface with individual districts and/or schools 
implementing this program. 

3. Local school boards and superintendents need to review the plan to analyze 
for consistency with district policy and procedures and develop a process to 
rectify any inconsistencies. 

4. The school site council and the power of the principal to allocate funds to 
specific types of children must be clarified. 
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5. All appropriate parties receive assurances and guarantees that the same level 
of quality or an improved quality of service through the new delivery system 
must be achieved for individuals with exceptional needs. 

6. Awareness and support in the community as a whole is a critical factor in the 
success of any change in an educational system. 

7. The school principal in conjtmction with the district recognizes and assures 
that ail staff are accountable for all students and demonstrates a commitment 
to joint ownership of the program. 

8. Joint planning between school-site and other involved agencies and educa- 
tional programs dealing with at-risk students will occur. For example, court 
school, commimity school, county office of education and SB 65 programs. 

9. School site flexibility and responsibility are the two key ingredients in imple- 
menting a program. The governance structures, each at their own level, must 
exemplify these two characteristics in how they approach a unified system. 
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Core Curriculum 

Defining the Core Cuniculum for All Students: Core curriculum refers to the 
district or school adopted course of study required for grade-level promotion and 
graduation. It includes, within the context of the curricular requirements in the 
Education Code, all the skills and knowledge by subject area and grade level wl\ich 
the district determines to be essential for every student to learn. 

Issue One; Concepts regarding the relationship of the core curriculum to special 
education. 

1. All students should be instructed in the concepts of the core 
curriculum in accordance with their level of understanding. 

2. Students should receive instruction in the main concepts of the core 
curriculum in the general education classroom. This instruction is supple- 
mented by the special education program. 

Issue Two: One core curriculum concept is the ''relation of the individual to soci- 
ety." This concept is contained in both the literature and history frameworks. 

1. The concept should be introduced in the general education classroom. 

2. The special education teacher may supplement, for example, by adapting the 
materials or providing small group instruction. Another approach may be to 
give the prerequisite information to the special education student before the 
concept is introduced in the general classroom. 

3. The classroom teacher and the special education teacher should collaborate on 
a regular basis on the delivery of the core curriculum as to what major con- 
cepts are to be introduced and when. 

Issue Three: The collaboration could take the form of a written note, hallway con- 
ference, formal meeting, etc. For example, there are four major components in the 
visual and performing arts framework. One of these is creative expression. In 
drama the general education teacher may introduce student Improvisations. She/he 
may consult with the special education teacher to decide the best way for the stu- 
dent to be successful in this activity. 
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1. It is not expected that the special education teacher has the time or 
training to be able to instruct in all the curriculum preas of the core 
curriculum. The special education teacher is to know the general 
concepts, understand the sequence of teaching the concepts at a 
particular site/dis;rict and support the student and the regular 
education teacher in the instruction and learning of the concept. 

2. The special education teacher is not primarily a remedial teacher, but 
may be teaching the student coping techniques in order to deal with the 
handicap or using different teaching strategies to instruct the student. 
Additionally, the spedal education and reglilar education teacher are 
sharing various teaching strategies with each other. 

3. Preservice training needs to include instruction in the concepts and 
content of the core curriculum as well as strategies for its deliver)' to 
a diverse student population. 

4. All teachers, general and spedal, need to be awai e of the major 
components from each curricula area as presented in the State 
frameworks and district curriculum. 

5. All teachers need to develop and practice various instructional 
delivery strategies meeting the needs of diverse students within a 
classroom. 

6. The planning of the conceptualization and implementation of the core 
curriculum at the district and school level should include repre- 
sentatives from all general and categorical or special instructional staff. 

Example: 

Insfervice on science framework should be given to all staff at the school, 
making sui^e all categorical program staff participate. 

8. nz?'s should be based on, but not limited to, the State frameworks and district 
curriculum. 

Issue Four The airriculum required for special education students includes areas 
such as transition, life skills, vocational education, adaptive physical education, 
social-emotiondl development, etc., beyond those which are conunonly identified as 
core curriculum (language arts, math, science, etc.. 
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Delivering the Core Curriculum to All Students: Core curriculum refers to the 
district or school adopted "course of study" required for grade promotion and 
graduation. It includes, within the context of the curricular requirements in the 
Education Code, all the skills and knowledge by subject area and grade level, which 
the district determines to be essential for every student to learn. This curriculum 
may include academic as well as cultural, social, and moral knowledge and skills. 

Issue One: All students should be instructed in the concepts of the core curriculum 
in accordance with their level of understanding. Students should receive instruction 
in the major concepts of the core curriculum in the setting most appropriate to the 
student. This instruction may be supplemented and reinforced by other specialized 
programs. 

("Supplemented" is defined m the Program Advisory on the Integrated Program Items 
dated 11/16/87 as: "The practice of providing extra resources and services, in 
addition to what the district ab-eady provides, which are specifically designed to 
help eligible students better learn the district's core curriculum. The intent of sup- 
plementary services and resources is to 'enrich' rather than to 'replace' the district 
core curriculum and instructional delivery systems.") 

Issue Two: Modifications of the core curriculum, instructional strategies and tech- 
niques, may be necessary to meet the needs of individual students. It needs to be 
understood that both special education and at-risk student? may need more time to 
master the major concepts. Grade level expectancies and ading policies must be 
flexible. 

1. The specialists and general education leachers share a variety of teaching 
strategies. A collaboration of these strategies would be more effective in 
meeting the needs of diverse students within a program. 

2. All teachers, general and special, need to be aware of the major components 
from each core curriculum area as presented in the State frameworks and 
district courses of study. 

3. Conscious decisions regarding major concepts of the curriailum must be 
made in developing courses of study at the district level and at the school site 
level for individual students. The curriculum required for special education 
and at-risk students may need to be expanded beyond the core ciu'riculum to 
include areas such as: transition, life skills, vocational education, adaptive 
physical education, and sodal-emotional development. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. The classroom teacher and the specialists should collaborate on a regular 
basis on the delivery of the core cuniculum. The collaboration should take 
the form of a planned activity during the regular work day. This means 
that the teachers and specialists should not be required to meet during 
duty-free time. 

2. The specialist should know the general concepts, understand the sequence 
of teaching the concepts in the district course of study, and support the 
student and the regular education teacher, when appropriate, in the instruc- 
tion and learning of the concepts. 

3. All teacher training needs to include instruction in the core curriculiun and 
a range of strategies for its delivery to a diverse student population. 

4. The planning of the core curriculum at the district and school level shot. .1 
include representatives from all general and categorical or special instruc- 
tion staff. 

5. The concept should be introduced in the general education classroom as 
the first choice, but if not appropriate, the concepts mty be introduced in 
other settings such as die learning haitdicap-special day classes, bilingual 
programs, and resource specialist programs. 
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Personnel Development 

Freservice Training Programs 

Issue One: General Education Credential Programs. The general and special educa- 
tion interface pertaining to service programs cannot be complete without an exami- 
nation of preservice training at the university level. Currently there is only cue 
special education requirement for a g;^ieral education cred:inti0i. This consists of a 
"mainstreaming course." Although each course must meet Commission on Teacher 
Credentialing Mainstreaming Competencies, the content for each class may vary 
widely. This course requirement is inadequate to equip the teacher-candidate with 
the necessary skilk to effectively meet the needs of an at-risk student. 

Issue Two: Special services training programs must restructure the core of their 
programs and include competencies which address the general education/special 
education interface. Candidates need to acquire skills which will better prepare 
them for the tasks of collaboration, consultation and joint teaching responsibilities. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

We recommend that all general education credential programs, administrative 
services, special education specialist and clinical rehabilitation services, pupil 
personnel, sdiool psychology, social work and counseling credential programs 
include, but not be limited to, miidmum competency in: 

1. Knowledge of handicapping conditions. 

2. Behavior management. 

3. Parent cutmseling. 

4. Instructional strategies and curriodum. 

5. Core curriculum and its application. 

6. Knowledge of various models which integrate special educatioii 
services with general education services and the varied roles within 
each model. 
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7. Practical skills for preparing students for the transition from school to 
work and equipping those students Li the skills necessary for specific 
positions in industry, public service or business. 

8. Communication skills/ consulting skills and team collaboration. 

9. Curriailum-based assessment and evaluation of individual rates of 
learning. 

10. Data collection skills. 

11. Knowledge of other categorical programs a:id their implementation at 
the site level/ and specific skills pertaining to specialty areas. 

12. Student teaching in classrooms that include students with special needs. 

13. Instruction at the university level should be taught by individuals having 
background in each of the above areas. 
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Inservice "Raining Programs 

Issue One: All facets of education need to recognize inservice as a priority to pro- 
duce the changes needed to impk *ncnt a unified system and modify existing sys- 
tems. Inservice needs to be supported by funds and personnel time. 

Issue Two: Incentives relating to personnel development and the imple-mentation 
of inservice training programs need to be built into state, regional, county, district 
and school site plans. The incentives should be set up to motivate program develop- 
ment and raise the awareness level of the need for change. 

Issue Three: Local school sites need access to information and resources to plan 
and impleuu nt effective inservice. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. Inservice training should hidude all facets of education in a collaborative 
process among local education agencies, institutions of higher education 
and state agencies. This process should include planning, resource provi- 
sion, implementation and evaluation. 

2. Inservice training should relate to tlie collaborative function of the school 
site. The school site plan should describe inservice needs and an inservice 
plan. 

3. There should be a comprehensive plan described to provide infotmation 
and resources in an organized maimer at all levels (state, regional, district 
and site) so that there will be a variety of resources av?il;iMe to the school 
site as they do the planning and implementing of their school plan and 
program. 

4. The time for inservice training should be available without having to cut 
down in the instructional time with students. 

5. Inservice training should include, at a minimimi, an expansion and 
extension of the basic competencies first identified within preservice 
training. 
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Staffing 

Issue One: The most pivotal point in students' education is their positive contact 
with the school staff. This cor act is crudal to each child's individual development 
It is therefore important that all sc^'^ol staff take responsibility for the successful 
education of all students. The critical elements for staffing a unified system are as 
follows: 

1. Administrative leadership to support program implementation is an 
absolute requirement at the state, county, SELPA, district and local 
school site level" 

2. Staff commitment to the philosophy of meeting the educational needs 
of all students. 

3. Commitment to facilitate and provide fcr staff planning during the 
regular instructional day. 

4. Commitment to provide for ongoing staff development, traiiung and 
collaboration. It is suggested that this be provided on a regularly 
scheduled basis. 

5. A written plan *:o identify the school sites specific staffing needs in 
order to deliver a comprehensive program to all students. This should 
identify what kinds and numbers of staff (support staff parapro- 
fessionals, volunteers, etc.) are needed, as well as identifying the 
strengths and weaknesses of current staff. 

6. Utilization of unique expertise and skilb of all existing staff to include 
all regularly assigned staff (ca*tificated, classified and volunteers). 

7. Based on staffs si lengths ana weaknesses, an inservice plan should be 
developed to include a wide variety of instruc donal strategies. 

8. An emphasis must be placed on the delivery of services/instruction 
based on student needs. This approach must ensure tiie coordination 
of instruction and services for each student. 

9. The realization that a unified delivery system may require additional 
funding or a redistribution of existing funds. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. Designate a process for the identification and on-going support for 
students who are at-risk. The current Student Study Team model is 
one example of such a process. 

2. Designate an Individual who will provide the case management role of 
an identified student This should include guiding, monitoring, ensuring 
success and evaluating an individual child's program. 

3. Ensure that the school site developed plan includes not only the 
specifics for delivery of various instructional components, but also a set 
of working procedtues that will provide for communication and 
collaboration among staff. 

4. Develop a plan that allows for the gradual implementation of the 
program components identified at each school site. The site staff may 
wish to implement the components on a variable scale rather than all 
at once. 

5. Utilize available school and community resoiurces, including but not 
limited to cross-age/peer tutors, foster grandparents, parent volunteers, 
businesses, agencies, college and university students and others. 

6. Define the role and responsibilities of support staff and disseminata; to 
all staff. 

7. For those schools served by itinerant support staff, there may be some 
limitations to their participation in the plan. However, they should 
always be given the opportunity to participate in developing and being 
a part of the plan .*i they so choose. 
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Implementation 

Issue One: One of the charges of the Task Force was to develop a new or revised 
delivery system(s) to be used at the school site level which would promote maxi- 
mum interaction between general education and special education. The Task Force 
believes there is no single model that can be generalized to service all of California. 
It is critical for each school site to develop its own unification plan, reflective of its 
needs, resources and strengths. 

Issue Two: There is wide variation in current practices of alternative instructional 
delivery system for mildly and mcderatel;; handicapped students, as well as other 
categorical programs and services throughout California and the nation. In the 
course of developing a range of revised and/or new service delivery models, allow- 
ing for maximum interaction between special education and general education, a 
review of current practices and research pilots in progress reveals that there is no 
one best ''omnibus" model that could be implemented at any given school site. 
What becomes obvious is that there are elements or components common to best 
educational practices depicted by local implementation of various types of alterna- 
tive instructional delivery (methods). In view of the dynamic nature of schools, the 
type of instruction and allocation of resources will be determined by one degree of 
flexibility and the forces of change at work within each local school site. 

Issue Three: Establishment of methods for communication mu^t occur at all levels. 
Communication must br two-way and ongoing. Communication avenues must be 
readily available to all involved persons: parents, teachers, students, specialists, 
administrators and other school personnel. 

Issue Four: Planning time is equally as important as instructional time. Implemen- 
tation must be a result of planning. Planning must occur before implementation and 
throughout implementation. Collaborative planning must occur at all levels: school 
site, district, SELPA, and state. A plan must be developed that includes what serv- 
ices are to be delivered and to whom, who will deliver the services, and bow the 
services are to be delivered. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. A commitment by the school site team to plan and develop a unified 
system to meet the needs of all students. 

2. Planning must include all involved persons: parents, teachers, students, 
specialists, administrators and other school personnel. 

3. School site leadership must assume responsibility for school site planning 
and implementation. 

4. All members of the staff, as members of the School Site Team, shall assume 
responsibility for planning and implementation. 

5. The school site plan should be a ujmamic, evolving sysi ^m. which allows 
for change as the needs of the student population and st&f f change. 



Issue Five: Assessment of personnel strengths, needs of students and learning 
environments. 

1. Assessment of personnel at the site level should include identification 
and coordination of staff strengths in meeting students' needs. 

2. Assessment of needs of students be addressed at the school site, through a 
well defined collaborative team process (e.g.. Student Study Team) 

3. A range of assessment approaches which focuses on addressing effective in- 
structional strategies and the development of an appropriate learning envi- 
ronment should be stressed. 



Issue Six: Personnel development must be an ongoing process during planning and 
implementation. Personnel development activities must be connected to the needs 
of the staff, particularly during the change process. Adequate time for team plan- 
ning, staff development and inservice should be allotted. 

Issue Seven: Instruction can be provided or supported by the general classroom 
teacher, special education teacher, teachers of other categories, paraprofessionals, 
in&iTUctional aides, volunteers, student teachers, college student tutors, senior tutors, 
etc. 
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1. The instructional delivery component should be determined through a 
collaborative team effort which provides for coordination of services 
and is supported by an ongoing process of consultation, modeling, coaching 
and/or c^rect services. Best practice options for instructional delivery in- 
clude: 

A. Team approaches and strategies such as cooperative learning, 
aoss-age/peer tutoring, jigsaws, helping trio, etc. 

B. Cross-grade level grouping for instructional needs. 

C. Whole class instruction which can include co-teaching, team 
teachmg. 

D. Small group instruction in class. 

E. Individualized instruction in class. 



RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. Special education and other categorical programs and services should ac- 
tively support the success of all students in the core currirolum in the regu- 
lar classroom. 

# 

2. Students' educational needs are met within the general classroom setting 
whenever possible, utilizing whatever support staff and instructional 
strategies detenfiined appropriate, regardless of the students' qualif ica- 
tioiiS for categorical services or money. 

3. Programs and services which take students out of the general classroom 
environment (pull out) may be part of a continuum of services at the 
school site, but only utilized when it is determined that the same program 
md/or services cannot be provided in the general classroom setting (e.g., 
small groups, counseling). 

4. A commitment by the school site to have consistent expectations in the 
areas of adherence to core curriculum, quality instruction and successful 
student performance. 

5. Availability ana flexibility of a range of instructional approaches in in- 
structional delivery, instructional curriculum and location of instruction. 
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Issue Eight: While the goal for each student is to be successful with the core curricu- 
lum, there may be needs outside the core curriculum area which must also be ad- 
dressed to help students be successful in the educational system. The continuum of 
best practices options in curriculum should include: 

1. Core curriculum 

2. Modified core curriculum 

3. Alternative curriculum (life skills, vocational education, specific skills 
related to low incidence handicaps, etc.) 

4. Learning Strategies 

A. Developing higher cognitive skills 

B. Developing knowledge structures and strategies for learning how to 
learn 

C. Strategies Intervention Model (SIM) 

D. Organizational skills 

E. Critical thinking skills 

5. Social skills curriculum 

Issue Nine: The success of a student in the educational system implies that the 
student is successful within the general class setting. However, there may be spe- 
cific needs tiiat students have that simply caimot be met in a general classroom envi- 
ronment. Coordination of services for students needing additional support to be 
successful should consider the location of instruction as well as the curriculum and 
delivery. Best practices emphasize maximum utilization of the general classroom. 
Instruction outside the general class setting may be appropriate for providing indi- 
vidual and small group instruction. The following are examples of skills /activities 
which may need a setting other than the general classroom: 

1 . Counseling/sodal skills development 

2. Low incidence handicap services 

3. Speech services 

4. Some services for students with learning problems (i.e. attention deficit, 
learning disability) 
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5. Monitored Study hall 

6. Research/spedal projects for Gifted and Talented Education (GATE) 
students 

7. Instruction related to the needs of bilingual students 

Issue Ten: Evaluation must be an integral part of any implementation plan. It 
should be ongoing and utilized at each stage in any sequence of implementation 
activities. Decisions for modification of the unified system should be based on 
accurate analysis of evaluation data. 
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Evaluation 

Issue One: Evaluation is an essential part of an implementation plan. Effective eval- 
uation provides information and data which can be utilized to determine program 
effectiveness, areas for further study and areas needing changes or modification. 

1. The Task Force members believe that if its recommendations are to be 
implemented, they can and must be evaluated. This evaluation should occur 
at all levels: state, SELPA, district, and school site. 

2. Each level must develop its own evaluation plan. The plans should be 
specific to the responsibilities for that level and should not rely solely 
upon school site data. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The purpose of all evaluation plans should be constructive. The plan for each level 
should be designed to gather data to be utilized for improving and expanding the 
tmified system. The following recommendations are presented to assist each level in 
developing a comprehensive evaluation plan. These recommendations are not exclu- 
sive of other areas which may be considered appropriate for study. The following 
should be considered in the development of an evaluation plan: 

1. Is there a direct correlation between the program design /objectives and 
what is to be evaluated? 

2. Is there a direct correlation between the evaluation plan and other state 
evaluative instruments? 

3. Are there short-term components within a long-term evaluation plan? 

4. Are multidimensional measures being utilized for collecting data? 

5. Can the areas to be evaluated actually be measured? 

6. Are several different components of the school program being evaluated? 

7. Have the evaluation questions been identified before implementation? 

8. Is the evaluation plaii efficient? 
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STATE-LEVEL RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The State must develop an evaluation plan which directly correlates with its own 
responsibilities. Initially, this plan should focus on state-level issues and rely on site 
data. The following are suggested areas for consideration: 

1 . Interface between special education and other depar^'nents: The Task 

Force strongly recommends improved communication and planning between 
the various departments in the State Department cf Education. A plan must 
be developed identifying major implementation areas and subsequently, 
components/elements for evaluation within the Department, not the field. 

2. Governance, funding and safeguards: The recommendations of the Task 
Force can only be implemented if there are changes in governance, funding 
and safeguards. To a marked degree, the Task Force has already identified 
specific areas requiring change. The Department must further analyze these 
data and determine an action plan. The success of this plan can be evaluated 
on the basis of short-term and long-term objectives. 

A. Short-term objectives may be evaluated by changes in 
legislation, department policies and/or funding mechanisms. 

B. Long term objectives may be evaluated by determining the 
impact of the changes on the field. This could be accomplished 
through pilot projects or sample field data. 

C. An evaluation/program of cost effectiveness could be completed 
by the Department of Finance. 

3. Communication to the field: The implementation of any new concept re- 
quires clear and specific communication with the field. It is recommended 
that the Department evaluate its own communication strategies. Suggested 
areas for consideration include: 

A. Quality of written communications 

B. Timelines of written communications 

C. Procedures for dissemination of pilot iiiformation 

D. Department generated staff development 

E. Availability of consultive services 

F. Prior notification of evaluation data to be collected 

G. Means of receiving consistent and reliable input/feedback from the 
field 
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4. Development of pilot projects: The Task Force recommends that the Depart- 
ment implement pilot projects. All pilot projects should ha -e an evaluation 
plan designed to identify and gather on issues specifically related to field im- 
plementation of a successful imified system. Evaluation plans should include 
the following: 

A. Cost effectiveness 

B. Board policies 

C. District procedures 

D. Utilization of state and district resources 

E. Inservice and staff development 

F. Parent education and involvement 

G. Student performance and measurement of success 



DISTRICT-LEVEL RECOMMENDATIONS 

Once a district-level implementation plan has been developed utilizing the sugges 
tions in the implementation section of this paper, the following should be consid- 
ered in the district evaluation plan: 

1. Board policies: 

A. Are district policies compatible with the implementation 
plan? 

B. Do new or rewritten policies: 

1) Comply with sta^e and federal mandates? 

2) Comply with local employees contracts? 

3) Define decision making rights and responsibilities of school 
sites? 

2. Procedures: 

A. Do personnel procedures protect staff rights? 

1) Job desaiptions 

2) Evaluation procedures 

3) Assigiunent options 

B. Is there a means of determining the success of technical 
assistance to local sites? 

1) Data gathering 

2) Staff development 

3) Compliance/ quality reviews 

4) Funding issues 

5) Parent involvement 
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SCHOOL SITE RECOMMENDATIONS: 

A successful implementation plin and delivery system of services for students 
contains multiple components. At least one element from each component should 
be evaluated in order to provide comprehensive data. The school site should de- 
velop an evaluation plan which gathers data specific to its implementation plan, 
objectives and program design. 

1. Services delivery system: 

A. Currently identified students. Have the services for these 
students 1) remained the same; 2) increased; 3) decreased? 

B. Are students receiving services from the 1) same source; 
2) different sources; or 3) more than one source? 

C. Has the location of the service delivery changed? If so, what is 
the impact? 

2. Services for students formerly unserved: 

A. How are at-risk students identified? 

B. Who delivers the service? 

C. Where are the services being provided? 

D. How frequently are the services provided? 

3. Additional areas: 

A. What new services and/ or resources have been identified? 

B. Does the school offer a continuum of services? 

C. Has a range of intervention been identified? 

1) How often are they being used? 

2) What is their impact? 

4. Inservice/staff development: 

A. Orientation 

1) Were all the involved groups, including parents, provided 
initial orientation on the meaning of the unified system? 

2) Was the orientation effective? 

3) Was there ample opportimity for discussion of expectations? 

4) Was there ample opportunity for discussion of possible goals 
and objectives? 

B. Planning staff development 

1) Is the staff development plan based upon a needs assessment? 
If so, who was involved? 

2) Was the needs assessment data utilized in determining staff 
development? 

3) Were the information and recommendations received from 
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California Assessment Program (CAP), Coordinated Compliance 
Review (CCR), program reviews, and the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges (WASC) incorporated into staff development? 

5. Parent education/involvement 

A. Parent Workshops/Conferences 

1) Were parents involved in planning content for parent 
workshops? 

2) Has there been variety in the format for parent workshops? 

3) Was there flexible scheduling for the workshops? 

4) Are the workshops related to the program objectives? 

5) What h the level of parent attendance at 
workshops/ conferences? 

6) Are the parents attending representative of the school 
population? 

6. Student performance/ success 

A. General classroom involvement: 

1) To what degree are special education students in general 
classes? 

2) How successful are all the target students? 

3) To what degrees are target ctudents receiving the core 
program? 

4) To what degree are target students receiving higher level 
cognitive training? 

B. Extracurricular involvement 

1) Whaf is the level of participation in school acHvities? 

2) What changes have been made in school activities to ensure 
participation? 

3) Have student attitudes toward participation changed? 

7. Means of assessment 

A. What tests are used to monitor student progress? 

B. Have alternative methods of assessment been used to determine 
student progress? What are they? What useful information do 
they provide? 

8. Student achievement 

A. What is the grade level growth of students? 

B. What is the school's retention rate? 

C. What percentage of students graduate? 

D. What is the school's dropout rate? 

E. Have the student attitudes toward learning changed? 
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SPECIAL NOTE: It is recognized that school sites may not have the resources and/or expertise to 
develop and implement an appropriate evaluation plan. It is recommended that the State Depart- 
ment of Education provide sample questionnaires, surveys and suggested sti^tegies to assist schools. 
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Glossary 

The following is a list of words or phrases used by the Task Force in developing and 
writing this report. Many of these explanations and/or definitions pertain only to 
this report and are not necessarily meant as universal or absolute definitions. 

1. All Students 

Students who may attend a public school program. 

2. Alternative Delivery System 

Any system or method that attempts to improve upon the existing traditional 
in-classroom instruction with segregated, categorical pull-out services. 

3. At-Risk Students/At-Risk Learners 

Students who are not successful in the current educational system. 



4. Caseloads 

Minimum and/or maximum number of students to be served in a specific 
program as determined by the State Education Code (i.e. RSP 28, Speech/ 
Language 55). 

5. Collaboration 

"An interactive process which enables people with diverse expertise to gener- 
ate creative solutions to mutually defined problems, the outcome is enhanced, 
altered and different from the original solutions that any team member would 
produce independently." (Idol-Maestas, Nevin, Paolucd-Whitcomb, 1985, 
p.i.) 

6. Consultation 

A process for providing services to at-risk learners in which support staff 
collaborate with regular education staff, other school professionals and/or 
paraprofessionals and parents to plan, implement and evaluate interventions 
carried out in the regular classroom fo*^ the purpose of ensuring each student 
success in the educational system. 

7. Core Curriculum 

The term "core curriculum" refers to the course of study adopted by the 
scliool district and required for grade level promotion and graduation. It 
contains the requirements of Education Code 51225.3 and all the skills and 
knowledge by subject area and grade level which the district determines to be 
essential for every student to learn. 
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8. Instructional Delivery 

Methods, including strategies, in which instruction is presented to the stu- 
dents. 

9. Mainstreaming 

Student participating in the regular/general education setting with regular 
education peers. 

10. Model Programs 

An alternative delivery system which has been implemented at a local school 
site and has demonstrated excellence and success in meeting students needs. 

11. Pilot Programs 

A plan developed by a local school site which would include implementing 
an alternative delivery system based on best educational practices v^th the 
intent to better meet the educational needs of all students at the site. A pilot 
program should be based on research, training/inservidng staff needs and 
ongoing evaluation of the plan based on the success of the students within the 
system. 

12. Planning Team 

A school site planning team should include all members of the staff (certifi- 
cated — ^including itinerant, classified, volimteers) and parents. 

13. School-Based Program Coordination Act of 1981 (AB 777) 

This act gives schools greater flexibility to coordinate categorical funds (see 
program advisory). 

14. School Site Council 

See School-Based Program Coordination Act, Article 3 , Section 52852. School 
Site Composition. 

15. Support Staff 

Usually refers to the professional staff with specific expertise in a specialized 
area such as bilingual, special education, reading specialist, etc. 

16. Unified System 

A unified system is a coordinated collaborative effort among the entire staff at 
each school. A tmified system will support student success and utilize all 
available resources, a choice of teaching strategies and a continuim\ of serv- 
ices. 
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